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AN AMERICAN INDIAN 
ECONOMY 


This exquisite piece of pottery, with its interesting geometric design, is typical 
of the culture achieved by one segment of the American Indians . . . those 
southwestern tribes that lived in pueblos. 

In the northwest, tribes were largely nomadic, depending largely upon 
hunting and fishing for their livelihood. Many of the southern wad south- 
western tribes, however, congregated in permanent camps or pueblos. Here, 

various crafts and industries, as well as agriculture, were developed to a high 
degree. 

A common denominator of all American Indian tribes, however, was their 
dependence on barter to obtain the necessities of life. Because there was no 
trade or commerce, no “money” was in use—barter being the means of 
exchanging goods or services, supplemented sometimes by the use of wampum 
or knotted ropes. 

For their semi- primitive type of existence, barter was ideally suited to the 
Indian tribes. Only as the “whites” began to develop the land, and carry ona 
wide trade in commodities, did the need for currency become apparent. Thus 

—as throughout history—fiscal practices have dev eloped as the economic needs 
of the country have become more complex. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Tuesdays to 10:00 p.m., through March 14 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


| CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snacks 2:00 to 4:00 p.m., weekdays 
Dinner 4:30 to 7:00 p.m., Tuesdays and Thursdays for lectures 


i COVER 
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MARCH CALENDAR 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH 

Junior Council of Women’s Committee, Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, will be hostesses for preview of 
the 5lst annual AAP exhibition the evening of 
March 9. Oils, watercolors, graphics, sculpture, and 
crafts are included in the 293 pieces by 150 local 
artists (chosen from 1,400 entries) that will be 
shown through April 20. 

Prizes amounting to $4,500 will be presented on 
“Meet the Artist” Sunday, March 26. New prizes 
this year are offered by Ivy School of Professional 
Art, Westmoreland County Art Museum, and Pa- 
trons Fund. 

Theodoros Stamos, paintér, David Smith, sculp- 
tor, and David R. Campbell, president, American 
Craftsmen’s Council, were jurors. Virgil Cantini is 
AAP president and Richard B. Beaman, exhibit 
chairman. 

The exhibition will conform to Institute hours, 
remaining open until 10:00 p.m., on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays when there are travelogues. 


EGON SCHIELE 

Paintings by Egon Schiele (Austrian, 1890-1918 ) 
are being shown in the second-floor galleries from 
March 3 through April 2 ( page 89). 


FROM THE PRINT COLLECTION 

Paintings and drawings by Paul Klee, including 
a number of loans from Pittsburgh collectors, con- 
tinue in gallery J through March 19. This concludes 
the exhibitions of graphics for the season. 


MUSEUM EXHIBITS 

Mammal Hall: Fannin Sheep, Glacier Bear, 
Leopard, Ibex, Mandrill, Muskox. Dinosaur Hall 
Balcony: Boy Scout Stamps, Lincoln Coins, Min- 
eral Specimens. Botany Hall: Poisonous Plants of 
Pennsylvania. Hobby Hall: Peace Stamps, Roof 
over Your Head, Presidents and First Ladies, Ger- 
man Bisque Dolls, Evolution of Lighting Fixtures. 


TREASURE ROOM 
Ecclesiastic Art, twelfth to seventeenth centuries, 
western Europe. Carnegie Institute collection. 


FINE ARTS LECTURE 

Paul L. Grigaut, chief curator, Detroit Institute 
of Arts and editor, The Art Quarterly, will discuss 
“The Arts of the Italian Renaissance” at 8:00 p.M., 
March 15, in Lecture Hall. Free to the public, this 
concludes the Fine Arts lecture series. 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 
Mondays, Mt. Lebanon Auditorium, 6:30, 8:30 P.M. 
Tuesdays, Carnegie Music Hall, 2:30, 6:30, 8:30 P.M. 
Admission by membership card 
March 6, 7—PEOPLE OF DENMARK AND GREENLAND 

Hjordis K. Parker, Scandinavian born, brings pic. 
tures of places the tourist rarely gets to visit. 
March 13, 14—ROAMING THE CANADIAN Rockus 

Uniquely humorous Stan Midgley brings fine pho- 
tography back from his far-ranging bicycle trip. 
March 20, 21—NeEPaAL AND TIBET 

(Devlin Electric Construction Co., sponsor) 

Earl ‘Brink will show rites, festivals, strange 
dances, and village life in these two countries. 
March 27, 28—New ZEALAND 

Nicol Smith reports a 5,000-mile auto tour of 
north and south islands of New Zealand, conclud- 
ing the Carnegie Institute Society lecture season. 


CHILDREN’S CINEMA 

Free movies on Saturdays at 2:50 p.M., in Lecture 
Hall are: March 4—River Run, Europe and You, 
Indian Canoeman; 11th—Children of Japan, Grand 
Canyon, Fossil Story; 18th—Rival World, Giants 
and Dwarfs, Termites from Mars; 25th—Treasure 
Islands, Underwater Adventure, Diana in Africa. 


CHILDREN’S SATURDAY CLASSES 
April 1 will be Easter holiday for both art and / 
nature classes at the Institute. f 
Climax of the season for natural-history students i 
comes April 8 with the annual Nature Contest. 
Children from grades 5 through 12, resident in Alle- 
gheny County, may enter the contest at the Institute. 
Nature Club and Junior Naturalists finish their § 
season on Saturday, March 25. 
Tam O'Shanter and Palette art classes continue 
through April 22. 
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STORY HOUR 
Preschool story hour (3 to 5 years) at 10:30 a, 
on Tuesdays, March 7 and 21. Talks by staff mem- 
bers for mothers during the half-hour period. 
Story hour (5 to 12 years) continues regularly at § 
the Library each Saturday at 2:15 p.m. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 
Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great 
organ of Music Hall each Sunday at 3:00 pm, 
sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 
March 12 Dr. Bidwell will have as guests the 
Women’s Chorus of the Indiana (Pennsylvania) 
State College, with Eugene Hulbert, conductor. § 
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NEW YORK LETTER 


ow that you have looked at ten thou- 
N sand new paintings and sculptures, or 
whatever the number is,” said my friend, 
“what is your reaction to the current state 
of art?” 

“It’s easier,” I replied, “to look at it all than 
to come to any conclusions about it. Per- 
haps, at the moment, I am too close to 
generalize. At any rate, I can tell you that 
I am constantly impressed by the number 
of good talents that turn up, but seldom if 
ever knocked over by sheer genius. Little 
disturbs me that much, I am sorry. to say. 
American art seems to be enjoying enor- 
mous health and vitality, but I look in vain 
for new artists of the caliber of de Koon- 
ing, Rothko, or Kline. They may be right 
in front of my eyes, of course, but I am a 
slow observer and probably do not yet see 
them in their full power even if they are 
around.” 

I felt I had disappointed my questioner 
and I also felt let down by my own answer. 
It has always been easy for me to be in- 
terested by new visions in art, but difficult 
for me to estimate their depth and power 
until considerable time has passed. I need 
to live with these works for several years 
before I can grasp with any certainty 
whether their images are destined to change 
our way of looking at the world. Moreover, 
the longer I live the more certain I am that 
few if any of us can. We may be quicker 
or slower, depending upon our individual 
sensibilities, but nine tenths of the problem 
of judgment depends upon time and op- 
portunity—the length of experience allowed 
us to study such new visions and the 
chance offered to expose ourselves to them 
emotionally. 
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GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 


This is the reason I believe in sections of 
contemporary art in our museums, sections 
in which the material need not all be re- 
guarded as “permanent.” Art lovers in every 
community need the opportunity to live 
with new images and discover for them- 
selves what the new artists, about whom 
everyone is talking, may be offering. A col- 
lector formerly puzzled me by always asking 
dealers to show him what they had that they 
couldn't sell. I supposed, I said, that he 
wanted to throw them off balance to get the 
advantage of a good price. “Not at all,” he 
explained. “Most people who buy take too 
little time to look at the art they are con- 
sidering. Therefore they buy the things most 
easily understood, most quickly ‘taken in.’ 
They leave behind the richer and more 
deeply conceived material because they can- 
not ‘get it’ while on the run.” This was con- 
firmed to me by several dealers with whom 
I have since talked. “Ah, yes,” said one, “I 
remember a collector who understood this 
so well that when I had six Asger Jorns for 
sale, he told me to save the last one for him. 
‘It will be the best, he assured me. And it 
was,” concluded the dealer. 

We live in times very different from those 
I knew when J started out as a museum di- 
rector at the age of twenty-seven. In those 
days, a trustee who had no background in 
the arts recommended that the museum buy 
miniature samples of everybody’s paintings 
so that people such as he might get 
acquainted with the individual styles of 
famous artists. “I am embarrassed to enter 
a drawing room,” he explained, “and not 
know a Cézanne from a Renoir at sight. 
I should like to recognize their hands as 
quickly as your bank teller knows our signa- 








tures.” Today no one who has looked at 
the contemporary tendency of the artists 
to change their styles nearly every year 
would imagine that samples could help him 
much at the split level of drawing-room 
culture. 

A New York dealer with whom I dis- 
cussed this phenomenon of fluctuating 
images said she didn’t consider it a sign of 
an artist’s insincerity when he changed his 
style, but rather the result of widespread 
search for a stability that cannot be found. 
But she spoke from the point of view of 
generations that have believed in stability 
and security as absolute virtues—virtues 
that are supposedly being shipwrecked in 
the maelstrom of modern times. In contrast, 
younger people accept insecurity and insta- 
bility as a normal condition of reality as 
they know it. For this generation, the amor- 
phous, the ambiguous, and the indetermi- 
nate are qualities that everyone sees as 
basic, whether he works from the point of 
view of the physicist, the psychologist, or 
the artist. Little wonder, in this new day of 
splitting atoms and the metamorphosis of 
matter—whether of atoms or people—if 
images in art are no longer based upon ap- 
parently solid things, solidly conceived and 
solidly rendered. 

Vision has, indeed, become so fluid that 
it is difficult to know how to contain it. 
Artists seek new forms of containment 
rather than impose ready-made ones, com- 
positional and organizational devices such as 
have been used in the past. Perhaps the most 
striking aspect of the present situation lies 
in this very factor—that is, in the mystique 
of modern times regarding the nature of 
creation. Art is given, not made; art is born, 
not manufactured. The intellect plays its 
role but not as master, and calculations sub- 
serve intuitive discovery. To find yourself as 
an artist, you must somehow break through 
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the stiff rationalistic crust of traditional 
thought like an airplane through a sound 
barrier. As Braque has said, it is only after 
all traces of the original idea have been dis. 
carded that the artist finds the work of art 
growing and flowering under his hand. Like 
a magnificent butterfly, it emerges from a 
dark enhousement that offers no clue to its 
dazzling metamorphosis from a worm. 
Here in New York, one of the most lively 
groups of artists is the “neo-Dada” one, some 
of whose artifacts have been shown by 
Martha Jackson in her New Menta shows. 
The young artists are but little known to 
gallery visitors or from museum exhibitions, 
as at present they are more concerned with 
finding themselves and their images than 
in producing art commodities for shows. 
Among them are Allan Kaprow, Claus Old- 
enburg, Jim Dine, Robert Mallory, and 
Robert Whitman. Their chief activity cen- 
ters around the Reuben Gallery (44 East 8rd 
Street ), where they use theatrical devices to 
develop their ideas. Here from time to time 
they announce “Happenings” — perfor- 
ances that are reported to be violent, erotic, 
and comical in nature, for which costumes, 
scenery, script, and action are all products of 
their freewheeling and inventive talents. 
The whole play is tiny (including the audi- 
ence), an old narrow shop being all the 
available space, and both actors and audi- 
ence are moved around each other a good 
deal in the somewhat surrealistic process of 
each “Happening.” There is significance, by 
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Mr. Washburn, director of the Department of § 
Fine Arts at Carnegie Institute, is now touring in f 
preparation for the 1961 PrrrspurcH INTERNA 
TIONAL. This world-famed exhibition of painting 
and sculpture will be held in the Institute galleries 
from October 27 through January 7. After six weeks 
in New York, Mr. Washburn has visited Spain, Italy, 
Austria, and Switzerland. He will be in Germany 5 
the greater part of this month. 
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WOMAN VI sy WILteEM DE Koonrnec (1953) 
Oil, 6814 x 58% inches 


Shown in the 1955 PrrrspurGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
oF CoNTEMPORARY PAINTING 


Carnegie Institute Gallery of Contemporary Art Collection 
Gift of G. David Thompson 


the way, in the name for these performances, 
suggesting as it does, that which occurs with- 
out our volition or calculation. 

One of the tendencies, of both the artists 
of this group and others, is to use junk, 
trash, and every sort of fragmentary object 
or conglomeration that gutter waste heap 
may offer to their imaginative use. The in- 
corporation of used materials in pictures, 
fragments of newspaper, letterheads, bus 
tickets, and other debris, was first intro- 
duced by Braque and Picasso about 1910 
and became popular on both sides of the 
Atlantic after the War, having become a 
major Dada and Surrealist practice. Today 
both sculptors and painters find it meaning- 
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ful again, partly because artists are showing 
less and less concern with maintaining the 
traditional roles of the media or the distinc- 
tions among the categories of sculpture, 
painting, and the like. 

Recently, however, rags and dirt have 
often become the body of the work of art 
itself, not merely an incorporated part of 
it. Robert Mallory, who lifts a crushed card- 
board carton out of the gutter or takes a 
great folded tin shape out of the ruins of a 
warehouse fire, seeks to maintain its natural- 
ness even when he shifts its shape and 
manipulates its elements to make a new 
image—a dancing figure, perhaps. The add- 
ing of parts, coloring of parts, and rework- 








ing must not be apparent. It must look as 
though it had been discovered this way. In 
this kind of metamorphosis, the original ma- 
terial, corrugated paper or tin, is trans- 
figured, having been lifted out of itself and 
so given a new “body.” Yet a tension remains 
such as we never knew in the transfiguration 
of paint into painted image, inasmuch as we 
can still see the cardboard and tin as vulgar 
things of previous use—the trash that they 
are—whereas the oil paint of traditional art 
had not been used before and was by its 
own nature a kind of neutral substance of 
no interest in itself. 

So, too, John Chamberlain can transform 
the materials of a car wreck into a sculpture, 
disorder into order, chaos into form. Just as 
in a famous Zen garden in Japan a handful 
of large stones in a great yard of raked sand 
becomes a world-scape of vast and heroic 
scale, so at their best these American artists 
can lift material out of its previous context 
by reorganization of its elements, employ- 
ing not precious and rare materials but the 
debris of civilization, its dreariest waste ma- 
terial and its unsightliest castoffs restored 
to sightliness. Nor must it be forgotten that 
the original motor car, from the wreckage 
of which Chamberlain has made his sculp- 
ture, was not itself an object of beauty. It 
is only in its third stage of employment that 
its materials, having been carried beyond 
their previous states of utility, are regath- 
ered in a meaningful uselessness. 

A tendency of all art toward the sculptural 
is everywhere to be noted, here in America 
as well as in Europe. Tapies’ prize-winning 
picture in the last PrrrssurcH INTERNA- 
TIONAL could equally well have received a 
prize as a sculpture or a painting. The 
images of many contemporary “paintings” 
lift themselves into shallow bas-reliefs of 
impasto, while the surface itself is often 
cut out, slit, or carved in depth. So, too, 
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sculpture reaches toward painting, as seen 
in oil-painted bronzes that are now com- 
mon; but the breakdown of the categories 
of media favors sculpture as the dominant 
art. 

I have seen no one attempt to explain this, 
nor do I see how it is possible to attempt an 
explanation. Twenty years ago collectors in 
America, with few exceptions, would not 
dream of touching more than an occasional 
sculpture for house or garden. Today 
a private collection is likely to have nearly 
as many sculptures as pictures, and many 
buyers have made sculpture gardens around 
their houses. Thus it is of the greatest im- 
portance that sculpture was added in our 
Bicentennial year to the PrrrssurcH INTer- 
NATIONAL. Without it our exhibition would 
have continued to reflect a nineteenth- 
century attitude rather than the spirit of 
our times. 

American sculpture like American paint- 
ing is now sold in London, Paris, and else- 
where in Europe. There are now whole 
shops abroad that specialize in offering our 
American art to European collectors and 
museums. Its influence on younger artists 
throughout the world is actually a cause for 
great resentment among certain chauvinis- 
tic critics and art leaders on the continent. 
Americans are understandably jubilant over 
the recent success of our art throughout 


Europe, but few who are not in the inner } 


circles of art can imagine how sourly this 
success is often met by our more national- 
istic colleagues abroad. This is partly be- 
cause we do not have such chauvinistic 


pride in our products and partly because we | 


are unaccustomed to see art in terms of na- } 
tional prestige. Few American judges, en- § 


gaged in prize-giving for any INTERNATIONAL 
show, would be found pulling for an Ameri- 


can picture merely because it was American. f 
Yet any other attitude would be unthinkable } 
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SIEGFRIED By Franz Kune (1958) 
Oil, 103 x 81 inches 


Shown in the 1958 PrrrspurRGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
or CONTEMPORARY PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Camegie Institute Gallery of Contemporary Art Collection 
Gift of friends 


to a Frenchman, Hollander, German, or 
Italian. 

In this respect, we may generally pride 
ourselves on a superior detachment and a 
higher sense of justice, if I may take my 
own observations of our behavior as evi- 
dence. Let us hope that we may never suc- 
cumb to the temptation to regard art in 
these terms, looking at it not as art, which 
at its best speaks across all artificial barriers 
of race and nationality, but as a national 
commodity by which a country’s prestige is 
measured. Already art regarded as a com- 
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mercial commodity, as merchandise, has 
outstripped art as material for spiritual con- 
templation. Only one more step is required 
to turn it into nationalistic propaganda as 
well. If we must wave flags, let us stick to 
the Stars and Stripes, even though a de 
Kooning, a Rothko, or a Kline may be larger 
and even more irritating to our friends 
across the seas. 

New York alone boasts of between three 
and four hundred shops that offer modern 
art. No one but a specialist, and but few of 
them, can possibly review their multitudi- 








nous wares, since a quick look through all 
of them could not take less than two to three 
months of uninterrupted work. Formerly 
few of these shops imported much material 
from abroad, but nowadays, with the rise of 
interest in collecting, a great deal more is 
being brought here. A number of our Amer- 
ican dealers have dealer-associates abroad 
with whom they jointly control the world 
market of certain famous artists such as 
Dubuffet and Giacometti. Others merely 
buy a few selected foreign works for resale 
in America. This does not mean that the 
greatest Europeans are all represented on 
our market. On the contrary, we see only 
what is known to be salable to our country- 
men, there being a very considerable 
number of distinguished figures on the 
European scene who are believed to have 
no “market” on our shores. 

Painters of the School of Paris like Tal 
Coat, Vasarely, Singier, and even Jacques 
Villon have never been much in demand 
here, in spite of their great reputations on 
the continent. Like the late Henri Laurens, 
the French sculptor, they have not appealed 
to us. Other Frenchmen like Manessier, Ba- 
zaine, Ubac have been in such demand in 
Europe that they never had enough extra 
production for export. This situation was 
discovered with great surprise by Robert 
Coates, The New Yorker critic, when he 
went to Europe on a busman’s holiday sev- 
eral years ago. He described it in a series 
of articles on the masters of the European 
scene who are unknown in America. 

Curiously enough, whole countries depend 
for art patronage on other countries, since 
the homeland may not support its own art- 
ists sufficiently to keep them alive. Not 
many years ago the director of a leading 
firm of dealers in modern English art in 
London told me that without American pa- 
tronage contemporary British artists would 


have no market. This is true to a consider. 
able extent of Italian artists as well, and is 
wholly true at this moment of Spanish ones, 
The great buyers are the Americans, the 
Belgians, and the Swiss, to which list more 
recently the Germans may be added. Be. 
cause of the increase in travel, many for- 
eigners buy en route, but the bulk of the 
purchasing takes place in the great art 
markets such as New York, London, and 
Paris. This explains why many of the best 
artists of Denmark, Hungary, Spain, and 
other peripheral countries find it necessary 
for patronage and even survival to live as 
expatriates in these great art centers. This 
is the reason for the School of Paris. 
Thanks to our triennial Prirrspurcu Iv- 
TERNATIONAL, the European artists whom 
Americans do not patronize are not entirely 
unknown here. Our exhibition at Carnegie 
Institute is actually one of the few in the 
world and the only one in the United States 
that offers visitors an opportunity to see a 
cross section of the best talent from all the 
creative centers of the globe irrespective of 
whether they are market stars or not; irre- 
spective, indeed, whether even the art critics 
have ever heard their names. Dealers, col- 
lectors, and museums have long followed 
the Carnegie shows with a sharp eye for 
new talents or unexplored national groups, 
and it is a matter of real gratification to 
realize that a whole new world of patronage 
can be stimulated by these events. In sup- 
plying funds for the next three INTERNA- 
TIONALS, The A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust must therefore accept a 
gratitude that reaches far beyond the con- 
fines of Pittsburgh—as far indeed as the re- 
mote island of Hokkaido in Japan, the new 
settlements of Israel, the Greek Archipel- 
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ago, the Latin Americas, and Communist F 
Poland, not to mention the cultural centers 
of old Europe and the wide United States. [ 
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ORCHIDS 


RCHITECTURE Hau with its reproduc- 
I seme of great architecture of the past 
will be the setting at Carnegie Institute for 
the sixth annual show of the Orchid Society 
of Western Pennsylvania on Saturday and 
Sunday, March 11 and 12. “Ancient Fra- 
grance” will be theme for the exhibit, cor- 
relating the arrangements with the archi- 
tectural shapes. 

The public is cordially invited to view 
this very exotic presentation, and there will 
be no admission fee. Hours will be 2:00 to 
5:00 p.m., each day. 

Orchid plants and arrangements, orchid 
paintings by local artists will be shown. 

At least eight genera of plants will be on 
display, as well as many hybrids within each 
species. The classes will be cattleya and 
cattleya hybrid, phalaenopsis, cymbidium, 
cypripedium, oncidium, dendrobium, vanda, 
miniatures, seedlings blooming for the first 
time, miscellaneous. Plants will be judged 
by a committee headed by Frank Curto. 

Orchid culture from seed flask to maturity 
will be displayed, and there will be orchid 
plants from Phipps Conservatory. 

Arrangements will be in five classes that 
will be placed with the following reproduc- 
tions in the Hall of Architecture: 

Paean, a design in suspension to be hung 
between the columns supporting the pulpit 
of the Cathedral at Siena. 

Faith, a vertical design to be placed 
against niches in the portal of the north 





Orchids have come to be a family hobby with the 
Herrs. Mr. and Mrs. Herr and their oldest son Tom 
have belonged to the Orchid Society the past four 
years and raise orchids, particularly miniatures, in a 
window greenhouse at their home in Ben Avon. Mr. 
Herr is a chemist with Ball Chemical Company. 


RALPH Z. HERR 


transept of the Cathedral of St. André 
at Bordeaux. 

Offering, a design to stand in corners of 
the west portal steps of the Abbey Church 
of St. Giles in Gard, France. 

Tribute, a cascading design, for ledge of 
the Parthenon pediment. 

Orchid corsages that will be put in place 
by the staging committee. 

Accessories may be used in arrangements, 
but of course no state conservation material, 
such as trailing arbutus, dogwood, trillium, 
or ground pine, is to be used. 

Displays by professional growers of or- 
chids in the tri-state district will be shown, 
and anyone having orchid plants is welcome 
to enter them for exhibit. All plants must be 
brought before 10:00 a.m., on Saturday, and 
removed when the show is over Sunday. 

The Orchid Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania was organized in 1954 to increase in- 
terest in and advance practical knowledge 
of the culture of orchids. It is affiliated with 
the American Orchid Society. 

The first meeting seven years ago was 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. 
Evans, in Mt. Lebanon, with seventeen 
present, and membership now has grown to 
125. Any resident of western Pennsylvania, 
eastern Ohio, or West Virginia, who is in- 
terested in orchids, is welcome to join. Indi- 
vidual dues are $2.50. 

Officers of the Orchid Society of Western 
Pennsylvania are: Mrs. William M. Frame, 
president; Mrs. George C. Gibson and Mrs. 
Edward Kepes, secretaries; Graham Lee 
Moses, treasurer. Other members of the 
board are Mr. and Mrs. Carl W. Pflaum, 
Mrs. William C. Carlisle, Dr. William E. 
Gibson, and Thomas Herr. 














Why so many families turn to Pittsburgh National 


First—you receive sound advice and personal service in Pittsburgh National’s 
Trust Department. The Trust staff of over 400 includes specialists to assist 
you with every estate and trust problem. Working with your attorney, these 
specialists assure the proper creation and functioning of your plans to 
protect your family. 

Second—this competent personal service costs no more than you would 
have to pay an inexperienced executor or trustee—often substantially less. 

This type of top grade personal service has brought more than a billion 
dollars in trusts to our Trust Department—over 90% of these are funds 
of moderate size. 

To make sure you and your family get the very best, arrange with any 
of our officers in the Trust Department for a discussion of our services. We'll 
be glad to talk to you and your attorney—and there’s no obligation. 


PITTSBURGH NATIONAL BANK 


Trust Department—Fourth Ave. and Wood St. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CHORAL MUSIC IN PITTSBURGH 


HEN the Bach Choir of Pittsburgh 

sings Haydn’s The Passion in Car- 
negie Music Hall on March 25, it will be 
the first concert performance of this com- 
position in the city. Most well-known choral 
works have been performed here many 
times. The Hallelujah Chorus, for example, 
was given at one of the first performances of 
the Allegheny Music Society in 1820, the 
year after its founding. 

The list of oratorios performed in Pitts- 
burgh would cover the entire history of this 
musical form from Carissimi to William 
Walton. Each new choir has championed 
contemporary work, and each conductor has 
faced opposition, as illustrated in William 
Evens’ struggle to introduce Handel. “The 
choruses,” he said, “were the special subject 
of caprice and prejudice among Paul Parrot 
critics and pretended amateurs.” 

William Evens was the leading musician 
in Pittsburgh in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. His English heritage made him a lover 
of oratorio, particularly of Handel. The main 
stream of choral history in Pittsburgh be- 
gins with the Allegheny Musical Society 
(named for the river rather than the com- 
munity), organized by Evens and J. M. 
Phillips in 1819, with Evens as conductor. 
A newspaper review preserved in one of 
Evens’ scrapbooks comments that he “suc- 


Dr. Evans, coconductor of the Bach Choir, for 
the past nine years has been organist and director 
of music at the Mt. Lebanon United Presbyterian 
Church. Previously he taught at Westminster Col- 
lege. Native of Cambridge, Ohio, he is a graduate 
of the College of Wooster with advanced work at 
Columbia University. Dr. Evans earned the degree 
of $.M.D., at the School of Sacred Music of Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City. 
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ceeded in forming the best musical society 
in the West.” This Society was active until 
1836 and set the pattern for Pittsburgh 
choral music. 

As early as 1810 Edward Tyler probably 
had a choir composed of his pupils, and 
when the community was incorporated in 
1816, effort was made to advertise the new 
borough as a desirable place in which to 
live. The Pittsburgh Musical Society was 
organized in 1818 to present “at least one 
public concert every season,” then was suc- 
ceeded the next year by the Allegheny 
Musical Society. 

The year 1834 saw the birth of the Pitts- 
burgh Musical Fund Society, and their first 
concert in 1835 was Pittsburgh’s first ora- 
torio performance, Part I of Haydn’s The 
Creation. An orchestra of fifty players under 
the baton of Ernest G. A. Heidelberg was 
recruited to accompany the choir of seventy 
singers—the first local performance of ora- 
torio with orchestral accompaniment. The 
following year the Society sang Haydn’s 
The Seasons. 

The first music hall in Pittsburgh was 
built with funds solicited by the Pittsburgh 
Musical Fund Society. This was called Con- 
cert Hall, and was located on Penn Street 
(now Avenue) near St. Clair Street (now 
Sixth Street). 

In 1837 William D. Smith, director of this 
Musical Society, founded the Pittsburgh 
Sacred Music Society, which a few years 
later performed Handel’s Judas Macca- 
baeus. The Pittsburgh Choral Society fol- 
lowed in 1845 with John Wright as conductor 
and Smith as vice-conductor. 

The first musical organization to surpass 
the record of seventeen years’ service set 





by the Allegheny Musical Society was the 
Frohsinn Verein, begun in November, 1850, 
and still active in 1885. This was a smaller 
club of fifty singers and instrumentalists. 

In 1854 the Pittsburgh Philharmonic So- 
ciety gave a choral concert with “full or- 
chestra from outside the organization.” Later 
that same year, the first performance of Part 
I of Handel’s Messiah was given with an 
orchestra, “the best yet assembled in Pitts- 
burgh, called Pittsburgh Orchestral So- 
ciety.” (The quotations are from Baynham’s 
The Early Development._of Music in Pitts- 
burgh. ) 

Clement Tetedoux was one of Pittsburgh’s 
most colorful musicians, and his Gounod 
Club, founded in 1869, brought many excit- 
ing performances to the city. The Gounod 
Club performed Messiah in 1878 with a 
chorus of four hundred singers and an or- 
chestra of one hundred players. This concert 
was given in the old Exposition Hall on 
Killbuck Island in the Allegheny River op- 
posite The Point. (The Island actually was 
a large sand bar later filled in to become 
Exposition Park, where the early Pittsburgh 
Pirates played baseball.) Other notable 
milestones were performances of Martha, 
Bohemian Girl, and Rose of Castile in 
the ’70’s. 

The Mozart Choral Society (ten years 
later changing its name to the Mozart Club 
of Pittsburgh) was founded in 1878 by “16 
ardent music lovers banded together for the 
purpose of studying and giving to the public 
a high order of music.” James P. McCollum 
was conductor during the Club’s forty-year 
history. In 1883 the Mozart Club gave a per- 
formance of Messiah during the Christmas 
season that began an annual tradition con- 
tinued by the Mendelssohn Choir to the 
present time. 

The Mozart Club had an illustrious his- 
tory from 1878 to 1918. Andrew Carnegie 


was an annual supporter, and H. C. Frick 
was a loyal member. The organization was § 
undoubtedly correct in claiming, in its an. f 
niversary program of April 18, 1918: “We 
believe it is not too much to say that it wags 
the excellence of the work done, and the in- 
terest developed in music by this club, that | 
contributed as much as any other factor to 
cause our city to be recipient of its beautiful } 
Music Hall at the hands of Mr. Andrew Car. 
negie.” - 

The Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra may 
also be the legitimate result of patient and 
honest endeavor on the part of the Mozart 
Club. Concerts of the Society from 1877 to 
1885 were given with piano accompaniment, 
then in 1886 an orchestra was introduced, 

Beginning in 1887, the Mozart Club im [ 
vited the Boston Symphony under the di- } 
rection of Arthur Nikisch to come to Pitts. | 
burgh for the Club’s annual spring concert. } 
The Boston Symphony came for seven years. 
Each year a festival of two or three days 
duration was held, with symphonies, solos, | 
and choral works. Theodore Thomas’ Or- 
chestra, the St. Paul Symphony, and the | 
Russian Symphony Orchestra came in suc- } 
ceeding years. The Pittsburgh Orchestra 
accompanied the Mozart Club from 1897 
until the Orchestra’s disbandment in 1910. 

Beginning in 1918, the Mendelssohn Choir | 
continued the Mozart Club’s practice of in- 7 
viting outside orchestras to come to Pitts: | 
burgh to accompany them. Many members © 
of the present Mendelssohn Choir will re- § 
member two performances in Pittsburgh 
and two performances in Cleveland of 
Brahm’s A German Requiem in 1925 with 
the Cleveland Orchestra under Nicolai So- | 
koloff. Since 1934 players have been re [ 
cruited from the Pittsburgh Symphony to § 
accompany choral concerts. 

History seems to prove that each choral f 
group has a dynamic leader, and the group [ 
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BACH CHOIR IN A CONCERT AT CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 


dissolves when the leader dies or moves 
away. The Mendelssohn Choir and the Bach 
Choir of Pittsburgh today are the only choirs 
that have lasted longer than the presence 
in the city of their founder and leader. The 
life of these two choirs today is eloquent 
testimony to one or two individuals in each 
organization who have maintained that life. 

Emest Lunt founded the Mendelssohn 
Male Chorus in 1908. This became the Men- 
delssohn Choir in 1915, and now ranks as 
having the longest life of any choral group 
in the city’s history. Russell Wichmann is the 
present conductor. 

The Bach Choir of Pittsburgh was 
founded in 1934 by J. Julius Baird and some 
North Boroughs citizens, as a musical and 
educational institution “for the purpose of 
studying and performing the works of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, his forerunners and 
his contemporaries.” Soon the choir broad- 
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ened its study to all periods of choral music, 
including the world premiére of Randall 
Thompson’s Americana with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony under Fritz Reiner. Now in its 
twenty-seventh season, the Bach Choir is 
flourishing. Paul Koch and the writer are 
coconductors. 

The Bach Choir has every reason to be 
proud that one thousand persons attended 
the past Christmas Concert. It was as large 
an audience as any choral group in Pitts- 
burgh has mustered for many seasons, not 
including, of course, the subscription series 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony. 

Choirs in Pittsburgh drew larger audi- 
ences in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. The concerts of the 
Gounod Club, the Mozart Club, and the 
Mendelssohn Choir in the years between 
1875 and 1930 drew capacity audiences to 

[Turn to page 105] 
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There is no such thing as RUBBE! R type 
...Or recipes 


The joke about rubber type is an old one among printers. Printer’s 
type is metal, and rigid in its measurement. While spacing can be 
justified within limits, you can’t squeeze copy into a line or page, no 
matter how hard you try. 

In the four centuries following Gutenberg’s invention of movable 
type in 1440, printers devoted themselves to designing typefaces 
which would do justice to the great books and tracts which they so 
eagerly published. But until the adoption of a system of measurement 
in the eighteenth century, type from one foundry bore no mathe- 
matical relationship to that of another. A book or paper published 
in Jensen or Caslon (designs of type) by one printer might require 
a certain number of pages, while the same copy set by another might 
require more or less. 

Then the French, ever a logical as well as artistic nationality, 
developed the point system. Roughly there are 72 points to an inch, 
and this unit of 1/72 inch is used in multiples to measure all typo- 
graphic material. Seventy-two point type measures an inch high, 
while 12 point is approximately 1/6-inch tall. 

In no matter what print shop it is set, the M, the I or the J of 
12 point Caslon is uniform in height and width. So is any other letter, 
capital or lower case. Therefore, by mathematical calculation, based 
on the point system, a printer can take a piece of copy and determine 
before it is set exactly how much space it will require. 


With recipes, as with type, measurements must be exact. At 
Heinz we have our “‘master” recipes, created by our famous 
chefs and translated for factory-kitchen production by our scien- 
tists and engineers so that no matter where or when a variety is 
prepared, it will possess the same fine flavor. 


. Symbol of UNIFORM QUALITY in foods 
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INTRODUCTION TO EGON SCHIELE 


GON SCHIELE was born in the Austrian 

town of Tulln on the Danube, June 12th, 
1890. Since his father was a stationmaster, 
the boy spent his first years in the atmos- 
phere of the railroad depot where the family 
lived. An acutely observant child, Egon 
soon began to sketch whatever he saw 
around him. He would look out of the win- 
dow for hours studying the various types of 
engines and railroad cars, trying to draw 
them. This predilection was interpreted by 
his parents as a leaning toward engineering 
and they once considered sending him to a 
technological institute. 

In elementary school, he was a docile and 
solitary boy who made good progress in his 
studies. For his more advanced education, 
he was sent to the high school in Krems, 
Lower Austria. A year passed and in 1904 he 
transferred to a school in Klosterneuburg, a 
lovely old town near Vienna. By then, he 
had lost interest in his required subjects and 
had become so preoccupied with drawing 
that his teachers reported him a disturbing 
influence on the class. Only his drawing 
teacher, Professor Strauch, recognized the 
student’s exceptional gift and gave him 


The introduction to the catalogue for the Egon 
Schiele exhibition at Carnegie Institute this month 
is here reprinted. Dr. Kallir, head of the Galerie 
St. Etienne in New York City, in 1930 wrote a com- 
prehensive monograph on the artist and has pre- 
sented three one-man exhibitions of Schiele since 
1940. Incidentally, Dr. Kallir has also been a very 
influential supporter of the work of Grandma Moses. 

The exhibit, organized by the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art in Boston, has been seen at the 
Galerie St. Etienne and at the J. B. Speed Museum 
in Louisville, Kentucky; from Pittsburgh will go to 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 
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LITTLE GIRL WITH BLOND HAIR IN RED DRESS 
Tempera by Econ ScuHIELE (1916) 
Lent anonymously 


warm support. A few drawings, all of them 
portraits, still exist from this period. 

At the age of fifteen, having completed 
only three grades, Schiele left school and 
went to the Academy of Arts in Vienna. In 
the same year his father died. He now had 
to contend with his uncle who had been 
appointed guardian and who—predicting 
the boy's certain failure as an artist— 
strongly resisted Schiele’s decision to paint. 
Having been coddled as a child, Schiele at 
first gave way to tantrums of despair. But 








then, driven by his uncle’s opposition, he 
made the greatest possible effort in his 
studies at the Academy, determining to 
prove that he had made the right choice. 
Schiele’s intense efforts and the visible prog- 
ress of his work were later to reconcile the 
uncle to his nephew’s career. 

In Vienna the young artist set to work 
with burning zeal, bringing home bundles of 
drawings day after day. His mother had 
moved to Vienna and Schiele lived with her 
for the first two years. But the small cramped 
apartment did not offer room where he 
could work with the necessary concentra- 
tion; thus he went in search of a studio of 
his own. 

Schiele’s early works, created during the 
years of 1906 to 1908, are mainly small land- 
scape and portrait studies in oil. Giving no 
indication of his later development, they are 
influenced by the works of the French Im- 
pressionists, then being shown in Vienna 
for the first time. The Self Portrait of about 
1907 as well as Village, II, Shrine in the For- 
est, 1, Orchard in Spring and Farmhouse are 
examples of this period. 

In 1908, Schiele exhibited his paintings 
in the marble hall of the baroque Abbey of 
Klosterneuburg, and a year later, showed 
large canvases at the Kunstschau, a newly 
founded modern artists’ group, where an- 
other young Viennese, Oskar Kokoschka, 
was also showing for the first time. Schiele’s 
paintings created a sensation. A number of 
people had already recognized his origi- 
nality and talent, but the general public and 
some art critics condemned his work which 
they called caricatures of reality and ema- 
nations of a sick mind. Such criticism dam- 
aged his good standing with the teachers 
at the Academy who did not approve of the 
“modern trend” of his work. These pressures 
grew stronger, forcing Schiele to quit the 
Academy and rent a studio of his own. Since 
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his mother could not contribute to his sup. 
port, he was forced to rely upon his own 
means. 

The works of 1909 strongly bear the mark 
of a painter who was the dominating figure 
in the Viennese art world at the turn of the 
century—Gustav Klimt. Klimt had founded 


the Vienna Secession, a radical wing of the { 


international Art Nouveau movement, 
Schiele’s paintings of this time show an in- 
fluence of Klimt’s decorative style, his orna- 
mental design and use of color in mosaic. 
like segments that include gold and silver. 
But the older artist’s influence was short- 


lived. As early as 1910 we begin to discem | 


the traits of Schiele’s original style—sharply 
defined forms that are both carefully drawn 
and filled in with color, the treatment of 


hands with their over-emphasized bone and | 
knuckle structure and outstretched fingers, | 


all underscored in color. 


From 1910 on, Schiele’s works were seen 


in private galleries and in the exhibition 
halls of the Secession and the Viennese art- 
ists’ organization, the Hagenbund. His art 
provoked strong attacks from the art crities 


as well as from his fellow artists. He writes [ 


to his close friend, Arthur Roessler, “I would 
like to leave Vienna as soon as possible. How 
ugly everything is here. Everyone is full of 


envy and behaves in an underhanded man- f 
ner towards me. There is falsehood in the f 
eyes of former colleagues. Vienna is full | 
of shadow. A black city. I want to be alone.” ) 

Indeed, Schiele found acclaim abroad long | 


before he had achieved recognition in Vi- 
enna. In the years preceding the first World 


War, he was invited to exhibit in Paris, § 


Rome, Brussels, Budapest, Prague and 


throughout Germany where he was com } 


sidered an outstanding representative of 
the new Austrian art movement. 

But just as Schiele’s name was beginning 
to be known, an event occurred which er- 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. FEDERICA BEER-MONTI 
By Econ ScuieEve (1914) 


Oil on canvas 76 x 47 inches 
Lent by Mrs. Federica Beer-Monti 


dangered his career. In 1912 he was ar- 
rested and imprisoned for twenty-four days 
on charges of having drawn erotic pictures. 
He writes in his diary, “I do not deny that 
Ihave made drawings and watercolors of an 
erotic nature. But they are always works of 
art. Are there no artists who have done 
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erotic pictures? But never has an 
artist been jailed on account of 
them .. . I shall not try to find 
excuses. That would be beneath 


Fortunately for Schiele, the 
excitement caused by this inci- 
dent in Viennese art circles dur- 
ing the last years of peace, soon 
subsided. Graver matters were to 
claim the public interest. 

The war began in 1914 and 
shortly after his marriage the fol- 
lowing year, Schiele was drafted 
into the Austrian army. The en- 
suing period was to be one of 
the most depressing of his life. 
Letters to his family and friends 
show the anguish military train- 
ing caused him and his total in- 
ability to accept discipline and 
subordination. He was relieved 
when he was transferred to Vi- 
enna in 1916. Subsequently as- 
signed to office duty in a Russian 
prison camp in Lower Austria, 
he found time for his work, ex- 
ecuting drawings and portraits in 
watercolor of officers and Rus- 
sian prisoners. His superiors soon 
made room for a studio in one 
of the barracks and he could now 
work again on larger projects. 
In 1917 Schiele was ordered back 
to Vienna where he was allowed 
to live in his studio. He now en- 
joyed a number of privileges that 
made his military service easier to bear. 

During the four years of war, Schiele was 
able to send his works to only a few exhibi- 
tions abroad—among these were shows at 
the Kunsthaus in Zurich, at the Secession 
groups in Munich and Berlin, and in Stock- 
holm and Amsterdam. 











The year 1918 at last brought the decisive 
event establishing Schiele’s artistic recogni- 
tion in Vienna. In the beginning of that year, 
the Vienna Secession showed a comprehen- 
sive collection of his paintings which was 
acclaimed by public and press. Schiele him- 
self designed the poster for this exhibition. 
The color lithograph depicted his friends, 
most of whom were artists, seated around 
a table with Schiele at the upper end. A 
large number of his paintings were sold and 
he suddenly found himself free of financial 
worries. He now could look forward to a less 
troubled future. He rented a large studio 
located in a garden pavilion, using his 
former work rooms as living quarters only. 
This move was necessary, moreover, as his 
young wife expected their first child. 
When war was at last drawing to an end in 
the fall of 1918, Schiele hoped not only for 
financial independence, but also for that 
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for new or existing homes. 
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mobility and freedom of decision which 
meant so much to him. But this was not 
to be. 

On October 28, his wife succumbed to 
the influenza epidemic then ravaging the 
war-torn and exhausted countries of central 
Europe. That same day, Schiele, himself, 
fell ill from the disease and died three days 
later, October 31, 1918. 

Thus the life of this exceptional artist was 
brought to a sudden and tragic end. During 
the brief span from 1910 to 1918, Egon 
Schiele had created works which were to 
place him among the great artists of the 
Expressionist period. 
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Pennsylvania ranks third largest state in the na- 
tion, with 11,217,708 persons, or more than six per 
cent of total population of the United States. 



















When you're in need of mortgage money for build- 
ing or buying a home, stop at one of our two offices 
and discuss your needs. With a First Federal of 
Pittsburgh mortgage, you can repay any amount, at 
any time . . . without premium or penalty. 
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OUR FIRE-BORN STATE 


James A. Michener’s epic of Hawaii 


n the last century and a half there has 

developed the scientific study of ancient 
literary texts. It was evolved first in the Ger- 
man universities, then among scholars of 
other lands. It is a system of comparing 
phrases from one section to another in these 
ancient texts, and from the differences in 
vocabulary concluding the respective ages 
of the various parts of an ancient text, re- 
arranging its story and reconstructing its 
history. 

This scientific analysis of the ancient texts 
practiced its first technique on the Iliad and 
the Odyssey ascribed to the ancient Greek 
poet Homer. The conclusion of the scientific 
studies has been, first, that very likely Homer 
never lived, and second, that the Iliad, in 
particular, is not one work but a collection 
of ancient folk memories, its author being, 
therefore, anonymous. If there was a Homer 
at all, then he was merely the one who, in 
later years, collected the ancient tradition 
and brought it into the form we have today. 

This anonymous self-expression of its 
ancient story by the Greek people was, for 
a long time, held to be unparalleled else- 
where, one of the unique gifts of Hellenic 
antiquity to the Middle Ages and modern 
times. But in the seventeenth century a 
Lutheran bishop discovered in Iceland a 
collection of poems with some prose called 
the Edda, and as the scientific technique 
developed, this Edda was observed to be 
the same sort of material as the Iliad and 
Odyssey. The Edda described, first of all, 
the relation of the gods to man, only these 
were the Scandinavian gods Odin, Thor, 
and so on, instead of Zeus and Minerva and 
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the other Olympians. All these works told 
of the first adventures of man, the leader- 
ship of the heroes, development of the vari- 
ous arts among the people in their relation 
to nature. The Edda, the Iliad, and the 
Odyssey were clearly the same type, repre- 
senting what came to be called “the epic.” 
Then other epics, hitherto vaguely 
known, were assembled and studied. There 
were Beowulf, the Anglo-Saxon epic, the 
Niebelungenlied, the Norse epic, and 
Songs of Roland, the Charlemagne cycle. 
All this epic literature had the same char- 
acteristics: It is the oldest form of human 
literature, with the story told, one might 
say, by the people themselves of their own 
past. Always it involved the gods, through 
the power of nature, the storms and the 
thunder and the sea and the mountains and 
the dark forests. Always, too, it emphasized 
the heroes. Always it told of the develop- 
ment of arts and crafts and the art of war. 
But as human history developed, the 
mood of man changed and his interests 
changed. Since the nation was now well 
established, man’s concern now was not so 
much the old story of his nation but of what 
was perennially new to him—his own emo- 
tions and his personal biography. Accord- 
ingly, literature moved from the epic with 
its national theme to poetry and, in later 
times, the novel, a personal expression of 
the inner struggles of the individual man. 
But there come times in the history of cer- 
tain nations when the sense of the grandeur 
of one’s nation takes hold of certain writers, 
and they feel that the broad dimension of 
the old epic is needed once more. Such 











writers decide, in effect, “We need some 
epic to tell the story of our nation, now 
grown great. We have not inherited an epic, 
therefore let us write one.” The greatest of 
these artificial epics, written in imitation of 
the Iliad of Homer, was Virgil’s Aeneid, an 
antique-sounding epic of the Roman people. 
Another such work, an artificial epic written 
by a single man, was the Lusiad, written by 
Camoens to provide a folk background for 
the Portuguese people. 

Our modern literature has been, for a cen- 
tury, primarily personal. We have been con- 
cerned with the emotions of the individual 
and his problems. Poetry has developed in 
new and original forms. The novel, with the 
struggles of the human soul in family or in 
nation, has dominated our literary interests. 
But we are beginning to sense in modern 
times that descriptions of the details of in- 
dividuals’ emotions are secondary, if not 
trivial, in the face of the tremendous vol- 
canic forces of history beginning to rumble 
beneath the soil of our era. We know we are 
living in a time of world explosion with the 
future full of danger and mystery. Surely the 
thought must be rising in the hearts of some 
authors that we need the epic form again. 

It is strange that the first epic written in 
recent years by a modern writer should be 
about a few scattered islands in the Pacific. 
Michener’s Hawaii has all the elements of 
the ancient epic: gods and men, nature, 
adventure, the meeting of various human 
clans, and the building of a nation. 

Michener’s early career was rather 
sketchy. He wandered around the country 
as a young man, taught at Swarthmore at 
a minor academic level, then became editor 
of a textbook-publishing firm. Perhaps it 
was his good luck that in the second World 
War he was sent to the Pacific, because 
there he wrote his stories about the South 
Pacific. It was his further luck that Rodgers 


and Hammerstein made of his book the 
great musical of World War II. Since then, 
of course, he has written Sayonara, Return 
to Paradise, and now the story of Hawaii. 

The book starts in typical epic form, be- 
ginning millions of years ago when the earth 
itself was young, when the great waves of 
the ocean met with almost no obstacles, 
when the great Pacific was unpeopled. 
Michener describes the volcanoes under 
the earth exploding up through five miles 
of water, and the eventual rising of the cone 
and the lip of a volcano above the surface. 
He tells of the floating coral animals, the 
building, destroying and rebuilding, until 
there was a whole group of islands bom 
of fire, with virtually nothing except a few 
mosses growing on the cooling lava; new 
islands, waiting for man, offering him 
nothing but the fertile lava soil. Man would 
have to bring with him every plant, every 
fruit. For this the islands, born of fire, were 
waiting. 

Then begins the first human part of the 
epic, and Michener calls it, “From the Sun- 
lit Lagoon.” This part begins in Tahiti, three 
thousand miles south and east from the 
empty, volcanic islands, and it is, as the epic 
requires, a story of the gods. The island of 
Bora-Bora was visited by a high priest from 
the neighboring island, the high priest of 
a new and bloody and man-eating god. 
Sacrifices of humans were made to the new 
god. But finally Tarora, the prince of Bora- 
Bora, decided life had become unbearable. 
He and his people could not overcome the 
new priest and the new bloodthirsty gods, 
so they must leave the home island forever. 
With a large canoe, about thirty men and 
women turned to the unknown and they 
sailed northward. This part in itself is a 
grand story of adventure. It takes place 
about the year 800, when Charlemagne 
ruled in far-off Europe. 
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These Polynesians ventured into an un- 
known world, guided by wind and by the 
familiar stars. But soon the stars ceased to 
be familiar, and they saw the northern con- 
stellations for the first time. They traveled 
ever northward, past the land of the Incas, 
almost to the land of the Navajos, then 
abruptly turned westward. After a journey 
of three thousand miles, they arrived at the 
empty islands. 

On the long voyage, they threw over- 
board the statue of the new, bloody god. 
They kept, however, an older, gentler god 
of Bora-Bora, their home island. They settled 
on the new islands and immediately saw 
there was nothing to eat except what they 
could get from the sea. So Tarora, the prince, 
sailed back and returned, bringing bread- 
fruit. He brought, too, his old wife Lalami, 
whom he had abandoned, and she brought 
with her some flowers and some parentless 
children. 

The story now shifts a thousand years, to 
New England, to a poor, rocky farm in New 
Hampshire. The heading of this part of the 
epic is, “From the Farm of Bitterness.” It 
tells of a family eking out its living by the 
most extreme economy, sternly God-fear- 
ing, in the older Congregationalist form of 
Calvinism; deeply aware of the sinfulness 
of man and the duty to fight against all temp- 
tation, to work and not waste and not be 
too happy. One son of this family, a thin, 
sallow, unprepossessing lad, Abner Hale, 
had had a religious experience and wanted 
to go into the ministry. He was sent to Yale, 
not to Harvard. Harvard in those days was 
already under suspicion for its supposed 
free thinking, its new theological liberalism. 


Dr. Freehof’s article is excerpted from one of the 
book reviews in his autumn series for the public at 
the Temple Rodef Shalom. He has been rabbi at 
the Temple since 1934 and is now serving as presi- 
dent of the World Union for Progressive Judaism. 
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Only Yale, in 1800, was considered piously 
Calvinistic. 

A few years passed and Abner Hale, with 
a half dozen young married men from Yale, 
destined to be missionaries, came to Boston 
to sail on the ship Thetis around the Horn 
to Hawaii. The Thetis was a tiny boat, 
seventy-two feet long and twenty-four feet 
wide. The miseries of the voyage make an 
epical story of suffering heroically endured, 
seasickness that lasted six months. It took 
six weeks to round Cape Horn. The mission- 
aries themselves had to clamber ashore and 
pull the ship with ropes until they came into 
the Pacific. Finally they landed on Hawaii. 
As they approached, the Hawaiians came to 
meet them. The queen, weighing a regal 
total of about three hundred and _ fifty 
pounds, was lifted by a derrick onto the 
Thetis to greet them. 

As soon as the missionaries settled down, 
there began a struggle with the Hawaiians 
and their paganism, their happiness, their 
carefree sexual morals, their love of life that 
to the missionaries seemed sinful in itself. 
It was a struggle between Calvinism and 
the mores and manners and idolatry of a 
simple, happy people. There came, too, the 
diseases brought from the white world, 
measles being particularly fatal. Within 
thirty years the Hawaiian population had 
been decimated. 

Meantime, white children were born to 
the missionary families. Some of the mission- 
aries went into business. From the group of 
thirty men and their families, the old mis- 
sionary adventure merged into the white 
man’s economic conquest of the island, 
chiefly by the two great firms, Janders and 
Whipple, and Hoxworth and Hale. These 
families merged and became the aristocracy 
of the islands. 

The next part of the epic shifts to the 
starving mountain villages in China. Dr. 























Whipple, now very old, came with Captain 
Hoxworth to get Chinese laborers for the 
sugar plantations established by the mis- 
sionary families. The story of these Chinese 
peasants is embodied in the life of a humble 
little Chinese woman who ultimately lived 
to the age of a hundred, and whose descend- 
ants, the family of the Kees, by self-control 
and thrift and hard work, built up a great 
financial stronghold in Hawaii. 

The next shift in the epic tells of a Japa- 
nese peasant family from Hiroshima who 
came to Hawaii. The story concentrates on 
Kashimara and his struggles, his wonderful 
sons who eventually entered college and 
became football heroes; how they ceased 
to be Japanese and became American, and 
the final triumph of these boys who took 
their place in the famous Japanese battalion, 
fighting heroically in Europe in World 
War II. 
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The end of the story is that all these 
human forces, each having attained strength 
and greatness, learned how to live together, 
There was some intermarriage, of course, 
but this was chiefly among Hawaiians, Japa. 
nese, and Chinese. Most important was the 
merging of minds and vision and courage, 
Michener ends the book by saying, “The 
various races produced the golden man, 
the golden man who embodies the future, 
merges in his consciousness the calmness of 
the Orient and the dynamism of the West. 

This is a grand book. But, of course, a 
still grander epic is waiting to be written 
about the “Mainland,” continental United 
States. It would have to go back three cen- 
turies, to the Pilgrims led across the ocean 
by a God-given mandate; their struggle with 
the dark forests developing their heroes; 
then the coming of other religious and 
racial strains, till gradually a nation emerges, 


It takes twenty feet of vegetable matter to make one 
foot of coal. The coal deposit in this part of the country, 
known as the “Pittsburgh Seam,” averages five feet thick. 

Thus it took 100 feet of dead jungle growth and 15 
centuries to form this most valuable of all mineral deposits 
in the world. 
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But the story is too vast, the strains too 
many, and modern history is too dynamic. 
It is yet too soon for the epic of the main- 
land America to be written. This book, 
Hawaii, may be deemed a prelude. 

It is a significant prelude because Hawaii 
is part of our world debate with Communist 
Russia. Russia addresses itself today to the 
poor, to the hitherto hopeless, saying, “These 
political liberties in the Capitalist countries 
are out of date. What is the good of having 
the right to vote between two candidates if 
in the meantime you are starving? The im- 
portant thing today is not politics but eco- 
nomics. A Communist world will save you 
from poverty.” 

But America can claim in answer that it 
has risen further from poverty, with more 
people materially comfortable than ever be- 
fore in human history, and all this was ac- 
complished without suppression of liberty. 
This widespread comfort was built on indi- 
vidual effort. To which Russia retorts, in 
effect, “America is different, a richly en- 
dowed country with uncut forests, endless 
rich earth, and unlimited wealth beneath 
the surface.” 

But here is Hawaii, a volcanic land, with 
not a single edible native plant. Everything 
was brought in by man. All the races that 
came built up their lives by hard work, by 
thrift, by personal ambition. Hawaii is our 
statement to the world of Asia: “See what 
can be done with personal liberty and indi- 
vidual strength.” 

Furthermore, part of our dialogue with 
the Communist world is the racial debate. 
Every struggle on integration, every friction 
between races in America, is magnified by 
Communist propaganda as evidence that 
the white American people has contempt 
for those whose skin is not white. But while 
it must be admitted that America has not 
yet attained full opportunity for the non- 
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white races, nevertheless Hawaii is the show- 
case of American potentiality. For here all 
the races, without necessarily mingling 
their blood, but mingling their thoughts, 
and meeting in mutual respect, have built 
a nation that should indicate what America 
inherently means; have laid the basis for 
our hope that the world will be redeemed 
from poverty without losing its liberty or its 
comradeship. 

Michener’s epic has been told of a group 
of Pacific islands. It is the prelude to the 
story of America. What America can yet be- 
come is foretold in this epic of Hawaii, our 
fire-born new state. 


NO FRIGATE LIKE A BOOK 


Books at Carnegie Library to enhance the 
Carnegie Institute Society lecture series 


THE HAPPY INVADERS 

J. F. Burke AND WILLIAM LuscOMBE 

Friendly invasion of delightful Denmark by two 
English writers, telling of their warm welcome. 


ICE FLOES AND FLAMING WATER 

PETER FREUCHEN 

The Danish explorer reports a rescue mission to 
the Eskimos of Greenland’s Melville Bay. 


CANDLES IN DENMARK, Beryt MiILes 
A motor-scooter trip provides colorful view of off- 
the-beaten-track Denmark and its people. 


GREENLAND, ViijaLMurR STEFANSSON 
Definitive history by the famous explorer, includ- 
ing early 1900’s, when Denmark controlled Green- 


land. 


AWAY TO THE CANADIAN ROCKIES AND 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, Gorpon BrINLEY 

Memoirs of an unusual trip by the author and his 
wife, with his sketches and paintings. 


SMOKE OVER SIKANASKA 
JoHN STAFFORD GOWLAND 
Forest ranger captures the grandeur and beauty 
of scenery and wildlife in the Canadian Rockies. 
—H.F. 
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Whether it jumps to make a discovery that’s out of this world, or sits 
down quietly to spend a century or two on atomic research, steel is the 
only material that has the strength and vigor to keep up with the reach 


of modern man’s mind. 


New Stainless Steels developed by United States Steel withstand the 
vibration and friction of unearthly speeds. New USS Steel Forgings 
shape atomic reactors and nuclear power systems. Look around. You'll 


see steel in so many places—building strength. Pn a ee ae 
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HUGE FIGURE OF A LION, ONE OF HUNDREDS THAT ONCE DECORATED THE WALLS 
AND GATES OF BABYLON. GLAZED TILE RELIEF NOW IN THE BABYLON MUSEUM. 


BABYLON VISITED 


By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. 
We hanged our harps upon the willows 

in the midst thereof. 

For there they that carried us away captive 

required of us a song; 

and they that wasted us required of us mirth, 
saying, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
in a strange land? 


ut the psalmist did sing eloquently of 
the strange land, and left for us who 
come to it now the essence of that land. 
Babylon stood, and stands today, on the 
banks of a branch of the Euphrates at a 
point where the Tigris and Euphrates rivers 
come close to meeting. The flat desert lands 
stretch everywhere around, but willows and 
palms still line the banks. 
A small Arab village, vitally alive and 


BEEKMAN W. COTTRELL 


timeless in look and custom, makes complete 
the continuity from the great days of the 
third millenium B.C. The Babylonians and 
the captives from Zion are gone, but Baby- 
lon remains, relic of one of the longest un- 
broken chains of civilized life on the face of 
the earth. 

Four of us, who had come to Iraq to teach 
English, waited out the fierce, unremitting 
heat and dust of summer in Baghdad. Then 
we ventured the twenty-five camel-punctu- 
ated miles south to the site of ancient Baby- 
lon, once the most important city of western 
Asia. In September the weather moderates, 
the archeologists can return to their work, 
and the bright, invigorating sun no longer 
exhausts visitors even at midday. 

There is now time and energy for wander- 
ing in the ruined city, for unearthing bricks 
covered with cuneiform writing, small pieces 





of brightly glazed tile, and fragments of 
pottery bowls, vases, and jars. For all of its 
visitors and despite all the years of its mod- 
ern life as an archeological site, Babylon 
still offers these broken bits of the past to 
those who seek them. Such tangible links 
are deeply moving, for they somehow prove 
that people did indeed once savor the blos- 
soming terraces of the Hanging Gardens. 

The major digging in the ruins of Babylon 
was done by German expeditions at the end 
of the nineteenth century and during the 
years prior to World War I. Most of the 
treasures then found are now in German 
museums or in the British Museum. Some 
remain in the Iraqi Museum of Baghdad, 
and a few have found a home in the recently 
built but excellent little museum on the site 
of the old city itself. 

The work of excavation continues, and the 
Iraqi government is now constructing a 
replica of the ancient Ishtar Gate. Areas of 
the former city are clearly marked on signs 
in both English and Arabic: the desolate pit 
that was once the Hanging Gardens, Proces- 
sional Street, Ishtar Temple, the scattered 
remnants of the Summer Palace. The entire 
excavation is open to the visitor, to wander 
about in while he allows his mind its histor- 
ical pilgrimages. 

Four important discoveries remain at the 
site, each one impetus enough for a visit to 
Babylon. First and most persuasive are the 
remains of the city itself. Its major outlines 
are visible, and the carefully reconstructed 
model in the museum allows the imagina- 
tion full play. 

Babylon was, at its height, a double- 
walled, square city, estimated by Herodotus 
as fourteen miles in circumference, with a 
broad road atop the outer walls for rapid 
movement to any part of the city. Two teams 
of horses could pass on this high road, and 
dwellings were located there as well. The 


walls and buildings were large, spare, and 
built upon angular patterns of towering 
bulk, decorated with strong, primitive 
colors. Even the ruined outlines convey this 
majestic power and grandeur. 

Excavations have revealed a second re. 
maining wonder of Babylon, dating most 
probably from the era of Nebuchadrezzar I], 
sixth century B.C. On either side of the Pro. 
cessional Street, to a height of some thirty 
feet, rise walls of beige brick. But it is 
strange kind of rising, because the whole 
mass of Babylon today is deceptive. One 
climbs a kind of hill to reach the present 
ruins, and this at first seems a natural ap- } 
proach. Only at the top does the visitor real- 
ize that the real city of old was on the 
ground level. The present mound is made 
of the crumblings of ages, and the ancient 
city is thus deep below much of the present 
digging level. The old Processional Street 
is perhaps fifty feet lower than the current 
excavations, and a long flight of modem 
stairs takes one to that low level of the past. 
From the original street, then, the beige 
brick walls rise, and their tops are our 
pavements. 

Along these walls, in well-spaced, stylized 
beauty, march a series of animals in bas- 
relief—bulls, deer, and horses—each about 
four feet long and three feet high. The 
slanting sun makes shadows that catch and 
heighten their delicate, firm lines. Each new 


Dr. Cottrell is on leave of absence from Carnegie 
Institute of Technology this year, where he is assist- 
ant professor of English. As director, he and three 
former Carnegie Tech faculty members comprise 
the staff of American Institute of Languages in 
Baghdad, Iraq. The Institute, an American gover- 
ment operation, obtains personnel through English 
Language Services, Inc., in Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Cottrell holds a doctorate from Columbia Univer- 
sity and did his undergraduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 
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BAS-RELIEF IN BRICK, PROCESSIONAL STREET, BABYLON 


eye angle reveals a new beauty of light and 
shade; each change of location reinforces 
the stern grandeur of the individual animals 
and of their repetitive force. They were 
drawn and molded with incredible skill and 
beauty, baked into the very soil of Babylon, 
and the separate bricks then pieced together 
to form these semimonstrous figures. 

All face toward the direction of the Ishtar 
temple that was and is no more. All, with 
repeated dignity, testify to the taste and skill 
of Babylonian art and of this bas-relief tech- 
nique, later much imitated by the Persians. 

The lion, symbolic of a great deal of 
Babylonian art, figures in two other works of 
art still remaining on the site of the departed 
civilization. Near the location of the old 
Summer Palace stands a now-headless, 
carved, stone lion crouching over a recum- 
bent human figure. In legend, this was a 
Babylonian noble who, having ravished his 
sister, was punished by being transformed 
into a beast. 

The statue is very large and powerful, 
suggesting more directly than anything else 
the stylized and massive shapes used by 
modern sculptors like Maillol and Moore. 


The lion and its victim also 
suggest, quite aside from the 
subject matter of the sculp- 
ture, the prevailing power and 
strength of the ancient cul- 
ture. And the stark group por- 
trays the relentless cruelty— 
as witness, the captives of 
Zion—so characteristic of the 
building and maintaining of 
most of the great and ancient 
civilizations—Babylonia, As- 
syria, Egypt, and China. 

But the Babylon museum 
contains perhaps the most as- 
tonishing find of all. Covering 
almost the whole of one wall, 
and now set into it for preservation, is the 
huge figure of a lion in profile, one of the 
hundreds that once decorated the walls and 
gates of Babylon. It is made of glazed tiles, 
which together form the over-all pattern. 

These tiles were found piecemeal, and the 
archeologists gradually assembled them, 
working out the jigsaw design without a 
clear idea of the final picture. Save for a few 
missing pieces, the lion is complete. The 
tiles and their dazzling colors—a blue-green, 
a yellow-gold, an umber—are so fresh and 
bright as to make the modern visitor doubt 
his eyes. Yet they have survived from at 
least the seventh century B.C. 

It is a humbling and breath-taking real- 
ization for the beholder, and an even 
stronger lesson, one would suspect, for the 
modern artist. One feels here, as in the caves 
of Lascaux or Altamira, the ruins of Crete 
or Greek mainland, or the Egypt contempo- 
rary with Babylonian splendor, the large, 
actual, and strong debt-heritage that mod- 
ern art, in all its so-called experimental 
forms, owes to the remote past. 

In both the specific and the general view, 

[Turn to page 105} 








HEN we heard some months ago that, 

with the melting of winter snows, 
Henry Moore’s Reclining Woman is to be 
brought forth to take the air of Oakland, we 
felt not only a keen interest but something 
of solicitude as well, since she seems to us 
a lady more subject to drafts than most. She 
has, of course, reclined within Carnegie In- 
stitute’s Sculpture Court since the Bicen- 
TENNIAL INTERNATIONAL in 1958. 

We do not like to think of the March 
winds, laden with dust, cinders, and candy 
wrappers from Forbes Avenue, whistling 
through her. Even more we dread her sud- 
den exposure to the public gaze. For it is 
one thing to be the object of respectful, if 
somewhat bewildered, attention within the 
walls of an art museum and quite another 
to be open, if we may phrase it thus, to the 
rude stare of the man in the street. 

And stare he will, we predict, as, having 
left his car in the nearby parking lot, he is 
stepping westward along Forbes on errands 
of his own. He will speak, too, and not in 
the constrained tone of the museum visitor 
but with accents loud and bold of the free 
and uncommitted citizen. He may have gone 
by the Institute a hundred times without 
lifting his eyes to the bronze seated figures 
of Galileo and Michelangelo — actually 
larger in size—but he will not easily pass 
by this monumental piece of sculpture. For 
Reclining Woman is eminently an image 
formed to halt, to startle and waylay the 
most preoccupied pedestrian; to move him, 
we fear, to utter opinions in caustic or even 
ribald vein. 

We feel sure, however, that in years to 
come she will have triumphed, and will win 
the admiration of a greater number of people 


A MEDITATION ON MAWHINNEY STREET 


HELEN M. MOORE 


than might now seem probable. Time, which 
sometimes reconciles us to what is bad, can 
also open our laggard eyes to an apprecia- 
tion of what is intrinsically fine. The chang. 
ing taste of those who go into an art mu- 
seum slowly spreads to those who believe 
they have no interest in such matters. An- 
tagonism finally disappears. We can imagine 
Reclining Woman becoming known affec. 
tionately in years to come as “the old lady 
of Mawhinney Street,” and beneath the fa- 
miliarity of the appellation will be the same 
pride Londoners feel for St. Paul’s. 

It is inevitable that she will be at first 
regarded as a woman and criticized accord- 
ingly. Her sculptor has, indeed, whatever 
his disclaimers, given us license for this 
view by calling his work of art Reclining 
Woman. But to cling to this way of seeing 
her puts real difficulties in the way of our 
enjoyment of this work of art. Women, for 
instance, who tend to take themselves seri- 
ously might understandably feel affronted 
by the sculptor’s rather scant attention to 


Mrs. Moore, a Mt. Holyoke graduate with mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of Pittsburgh, is 
teaching English at the Ellis School. 

The bronze Reclining Woman by the English 
sculptor Henry Moore, which inspired this essay, 
was presented to Carnegie Institute from the 1958 
BICENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL by Mr. and Mrs. G. 
David Thompson in memory of their son David. 
The sculpture, weighing 1,680 pounds and 55 x 94 
x 48 inches in size, is the first of six casts of the big 
model made in preparation for the still larger ver- 
sion in Carrara marble that decorates an entrance 
to the UNESCO building in Paris. 

Reclining Woman is to be moved from Sculpture 
Court to the grass plot outside the Museum office 
windows, on Forbes Avenue at Mawhinney Street, 
as soon as a permanent base can be installed. 








HENRY MOORE’S RECLINING WOMAN IN SCULPTURE COURT 


her head in favor of other parts of her anat- 
omy—a treatment we imagine would have 
won the whole-hearted approval of D. H. 
Lawrence. 

It is only with the utmost difficulty that 
most of us can strip our imagination of the 
familiar and set it free for the contempla- 
tion of a new visual experience. Yet the eye, 
untrammeled by preconceptions, can find 
a pleasure that common sense might for- 
bid. The eye can, for instance, enjoy Ingres’ 
Odalisque only if refraining from the ob- 
servation that, set on her feet, she would 
function awkwardly, to say the least. 


Perhaps in the case of our present piece 
of sculpture we will do best to consider 
Reclining Woman in her archetypal aspect. 
The term is all too much in fashion, yet prob- 
ably inevitable here. At least it has the ad- 
vantage of leading us away from our pre- 
occupation with the particular, and toward 
more profound and universal meanings. 

Eve, in one form or another, has been a 
prime subject of art through the ages. Some- 
times she is depicted as a dreamy, half- 
awakened child, sometimes as a godess, a 
Madonna, a washerwoman, or a queen. Our 
great bronze has a pristine force that takes 












us beyond these, back to a concept not un- 
like Swinburne’s Hertha: 


I am that which began, 
Out of me ages roll, 
Out of me God and man, 
I am equal and whole; 
God changes, and man, and the form of them bodily, 
I am the soul. 


As a representation of Hertha, or even as 
Eve, we could wish for our statue a wider 
demesne than the modest plot of grass and 
shrubbery at the eastern corner of the In- 
stitute that has been allotted to her. Ideally 
Reclining Woman should dominate a land- 
scape that would repeat her lines and 
masses, in which she would become one 
with hills and trees and boulders. Yet Henry 
Moore himself has said that a work of art 
should have a “life of its own, independent 
of the object it represents”; independent too, 
we suppose, of the environment in which 
it is placed. 


We may feel some incongruity in placing 
our sculpture within sight and sound and 
smell of Oakland’s streetcars, bowling alleys, 
laundries, and pizzarias. We may console 
ourselves, however, with the thought of the 
far greater number of people who will now 
see Reclining Woman. 

Oakland has, for many Pittsburghers, as. 
sociations as cherished as those of Yeats for 
his “one dear perpetual place.” It will seem 
fitting to them to have this work of art 
placed conspicuously in a part of the city 
that comprehends either actually or sym- 
bolically the great range of man’s activities, 

We may add that, whatever is finally 
chosen as the sculpture to be placed at The 
Point, Carnegie Institute may take pride in 
setting before the public this piece of con- 
temporary art. For it is thereby fulfilling its 
function of presenting for our contemplation 
the work of an artist bold enough to main- 
tain the integrity of his unique vision of the 
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world and of experience. “The eye was 
laced,” wrote Emerson, “where one ray 
should fall, that it might testify of that par- 
ticular ray.” 
The art museum which enables us to read 
and understand that testimony is fulfilling 
its highest purpose. 


CHORAL MUSIC 
[Continued from page 87] 


old City Hall and Carnegie Music Hall, as 
well as to a number of churches. Choral con- 
certs were thus exciting affairs in those days, 
although performances were not better nor 
the financial condition of the choirs any 
sounder. 

The tradition of choral music is one of 
which Pittsburgh may be proud, and one 
that we, as heirs, should perpetuate. 


BABYLON VISITED 


[Continued from page 101} 


then, Babylon now suggests and in part 
re-creates its past. It is a ruined past, so 
much in ruins that many natives near its 
crumbled walls dismiss the city as a: worth- 
less wasteland. And truly, all, or virtually 
all, is gone. 

O daughter of Babylon, who are to be destroyed; 

happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee 
as thou hast served us. 


Happy shall he be, that taketh and 
dasheth thy little ones against the stones. 


The Babylon of Hammurabi, of empire 
and cruel splendor, was destroyed, notably 
by Sennacherib in 689 B.C. But in its vital 
ruins we are forced to reread history, and 
can see and comprehend once again the in- 
evitable death of all cultures. 

Experiencing these ruins, we reconfirm 
two ideas vividly: many Babylons have 
fallen; more will rise. 
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